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driven machinery there was no similar motive for concentra-
tion of the other processes of production.
There was, however, an important contrast between the two
principal occupations of spinning and weaving. The weaving
of cloth was a skilled trade, though not esteemed of so high
a skill as such urban crafts as bootmaking, tailoring, painting
and coach-building, or so highly paid. It was, however, skilled
enough to be essentially a full-time occupation and to retain
some vestiges of the old system of apprenticeship; and the
weaver was seldom anything besides a weaver, though he
might lend a hand on the farms at harvest time. The weavers
lived for the most part, not scattered among the agricultural
labourers throughout the countryside, but in large, pre-
dominantly industrial villages, where they formed in effect
concentrated communities of industrial wage-earners. They
showed this repeatedly throughout the eighteenth century by
their efforts to form combinations for the regulation of wages
either by collective bargaining, or, more often, by appealing
to Parliament or to the County Justices to fix their wages in
accordance with the wage-fixing statutes which were then (and
remained until 1813) unrepealed.
The spinners, on the other hand, were generally regarded as
unskilled workers, and were far more -widely scattered over the
countryside. It took the labour of several spinners to keep a
weaver supplied with yarn, especially after the invention of
Kay's flying shuttle in the 1730*3; and during the next thirty
years the weaver was often held up by the shortage of yarn.
But spinning could be readily carried out by the labour of
women and children; and on an ever-increasing scale it
furnished employment to the wives and families, not only of the
weavers themselves, but also of countless agricultural labourers
in rural villages in which no weaving for the market was car-
ried on. From the standpoint of family earnings spinning, till
it moved into the factories after the inventions made later in
the century, was usually a by-employment, eking out the
exiguous wages of the agricultural labourer, or the somewhat
higher piece-work earnings of the handloom weaver or other
village craftsman.
This was the broad structure of the woollen industry in its